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Art. III. — 1. Works of Charles Lamb (including Life and 
Letters, by Sir Edward Noon Talfourd). London: Ed- 
ward Moxon. 1850. 

2. Eliana : being the hitherto uncollected Writings of Charles 
Lamb. Boston : William Veazie. 1864. 

3. Charles Lamb : a Memoir. By Barry Cornwall. Bos- 
ton : Roberts Brothers. 1866. 

4. Charles Lamb, his Friends, his Haunts, and his Books. By 
Percy Fitzgerald. London : Richard Bentley. 1866. 

" I am sorry to see the announcement of a new Life of Charles 
Lamb," exclaimed a lively lady the other day. " Everybody is 
as tired of the ' If you have tears, prepare to shed them now,' 
pronounced over ' poor Lamb's ' body by our magazines and 
newspapers, as the Athenians were of the ' Prepare to admire ' 
that ushered the just Aristides into conversation. Were the 
question to come to a vote, this model man would be banished 
from periodical literature by a larger majority than that which 
sent the ancient embodiment of tiresome virtue into exile." 

There is more reason in Mrs. 's outburst than may at 

first sight appear to Lamb's ardent admirers. He has been 
loved with the fond foolishness of indiscriminating affection. 
Not content with drawing a veil over frailties, which, like Gold- 
smith's vanity and Johnson's irascibility, endear a man to his 
fellows, Lamb's eulogists have ascribed to him all the qualities 
which no gentleman's character should be without ; whereof 
many were as little to his taste as the Histories of Hume, Rob- 
ertson, Gibbon, and Flavius Josephus, the Statutes at Large, 
and Paley's Moral Philosophy, which Elia classed with draught- 
boards, bound and lettered on the back, as "books that no 
gentleman's library should be without, — books which are no 
books, but things in books' clothing," — and for which he pro- 
posed to substitute lives of the heroes of Pope's Dunciad. Bi- 
ographers and reviewers have tried to subject his character to 
a process resembling that which his article upon Wordsworth 
for the Quarterly Review suffered at the hands of Mr. " Baviad 
GhTord," who put its soul out with his editorial snuffers. 
They have done their best to transform into a " goodish " per- 
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son one who said of himself, " I am made up of queer points, 
and I want so many answering needles " ; who recognized in 
the " smooth satinity " of a professional philanthropist's style 
the " silken seemingness of his nature," and refused to be 
crawled over by " such caterpillars " ; who never learned to 
fold a letter or to pack a trunk ; and who inferred, from the 
" dreadful order and proportion " in which he found his gar- 
ments the morning after a dinner-party, that he had been put 
to bed. They forget what he wrote, at the age of twenty-five, 
to Coleridge : " For God's sake, don't make me ridiculous 
any more by terming me gentle-hearted in print, or do it in 
better verses. It did well enough five years ago, when I was 
moral coxcomb enough to feed upon such epithets. My senti- 
ment is long since vanished. My virtues have done sucking. 
Such praise is fit only for a greensick sonneteer." They quote 
with approbation, but neglect to apply to their own labors, 
his answer at fifty-two to a request to subscribe for a statue to 
Clarkson. We commend it to those who talk of erecting a 
Gothic monument to Lamb's own memory, in place of the 
humble head and foot stones that mark where his remains 
lie in Edmonton churchyard, under the shadow of a " hideous 
structure in compo," commemorative of the virtues of a fellow- 
clerk. 

" Goodness blows no trumpet, nor desires to have it blown. We 
should be modest for a modest man, — as he is fqr himself. The van- 
ities of life — art, poetry, skill military — are subjects for trophies; 
not the silent thoughts arising in a good man's mind in lonely places. 
Instead of the locality recalling the noblest moment of his existence, it 
is a place at which his friends (that is himself) blow to the world, 
' What a good man is he ! ' I sat down upon a hillock at Forty Hill 
yesternight, — a fine, contemplative evening, — with a thousand good 
speculations about mankind. How I yearned with cheap benevolence ! 
I shall go and inquire of the stone-cutter that cuts the tombstones there 
what a stone with a short inscription will cost, — just to say, 'Here C. 
Lamb loved his brethren of mankind.' Everybody will come there to 
love." 

It is easy to learn from these extracts how Lamb would have 
relished the stock epithets which have so long done duty in 
notices of his life, the unmanly tears shed over him by senti- 
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mental writers, their attitudinizing before a dead perfection, and 
their blindness to defects in character and faults in conduct 
of which his own letters supply abundant evidence. While 
appreciating the agreeable characteristics of Barry Cornwall's 
Memoir, he would have laughed at his old friend's idolatry, 
preferring to be known just as he was, with all his vices and 
weaknesses, his irritability, his fits of depression, his wayward- 
ness, his unavailing struggles against temptation in the form 
of a social glass or pipe too much. 

But if Lamb would have been amused at the endeavors of 
his biographers to make him figure as an uninteresting saint, 
he would have been justly indignant at their transformation 
of him into a Christian hero or martyr, who sacrificed himself 
for his sister Mary's sake. He thought it an agreeable duty 
to share his humble home with her, instead of leaving her in 
an insane asylum all her life. Mary had been to him (up to 
the terrible moment when he wrenched from her hand the 
knife with which, in a fit of madness brought on by devotion 
to their sick mother, she had just killed that mother) all that 
a sister can be to .a brother ten years her junior. What won- 
der that she should have been missed from a home darkened 
by such a calamity, in which the sole amusement had come to 
consist in games of cribbage with a querulous father, now in 
his dotage, who grudged Charles even the time to write to 
Coleridge. What so natural as the lonely brother's frequent 
expressions of regret at his inability to bring her home dur- 
ing their father's lifetime, or as his determination to do so 
after that poor old father's death. He could not see, he said, 
" what she had done to deserve perpetual confinement or the 
necessity of such a hardship," insisted upon though it was by 
friends of the family and by the elder brother John, a burly, 
selfish old bachelor, who would not consent to Mary's release 
until Charles had promised to support her during the residue 
of her life. " After one little half-year's illness," writes Lamb, 
" and such an illness, of such a nature, and of such conse- 
quences, to get her into the world with a prospect of her never 
being so ill again, — this is to be ranked not among the com- 
mon blessings of Providence." After residing alone a few 
weeks, Mary went to her brother's lodgings, and thenceforward 
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until his death — a period of more than thirty-six years — they 
lived together, except during the dreary intervals, recurring 
every few months and lasting several weeks, which she spent 
in a madhouse. Lamb's letters written during her absences 
from home show the deep impression they made upon him, the 
gloom of his solitary lodgings, and his eager looking forward 
to her restoration. " What large pieces," he writes in 1809, 
" Mary's sad distraction cuts out of life ; out of her life, who is 
getting rather old ; and we may not have many years together." 
" Here," he writes in 1827, " is a comfortable house, but no 
tenants. One does not make a family. Do not think I am 
quite in despair ; but, in addition to hopes protracted, I have a 
stupefying cold and the sun is dead." And in 1829 : " I have 
been very desolate indeed. With all their company," — that of 
Emma Isola, his adopted daughter, and a fellow school-girl, — 
" the house is a frightful solitude." Sometimes his reason, 
which had once given way, seems almost to desert him. Thus 
he writes Coleridge in 1800, two years after his sister's first 
release : " My heart is quite sunk, and I don't know where to 
look for relief. Mary will get better again, but her constantly 
being liable to such relapses is dreadful. I slept out last night, 
not being able to endure the change and stillness. I am com- 
pletely shipwrecked. My head is quite bad. I almost wish 
that Mary were dead." And in 1815 : " The return of her 
disorder has been frightfully soon this time, with scarce a 
six months' interval. I am almost afraid my worry of spirits 
about the East India House was partly the cause. I don't 
know but the recurrence of these illnesses might help me to 
sustain her death better than if we had had no partial separa- 
tions." But no such expressions as were wrung from him by 
grief for his sister's prolonged absence ever fell from Lamb's 
pen or lips while she was with him. Occasionally he betrayed 
an anxiety, caused by the increasing frequency of her relapses ; 
but he was otherwise as calm and happy in her society as it 
was in his nature to be. 

Mary was, by all accounts, a superior person. Of the well- 
known " Tales from Shakespeare," which are still the delight 
of young people, her share is, as Charles was fond of saying, 
better done than his. The same is true of the tales in " Mrs. 
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Leicester's School." Without possessing the genius of her 
brother, she told a story better than he. She was the valued 
correspondent of Mrs. Shelley, Miss Wordsworth, and Mrs. 
Hazlitt. All who knew her bear testimony to the serenity of 
her intellect and the beauty of her character. Hazlitt declared 
that she was the " only thoroughly reasonable woman " he had 
ever met. Talfourd says : " Miss Lamb would have been re- 
markable for the sweetness of her disposition, the clearness of 
her understanding, and the gentle wisdom of all her acts and 
words, even if these qualities had not been presented in mar- 
vellous contrast with the distraction under which she suffered 
for weeks, latterly for months, in every year. In all its essen- 
tial sweetness her character was like her brother's ; while, by 
a temper more placid, a spirit of enjoyment more serene, she 
was enabled to guide, to console, to cheer him, and to protect 
him on the verge of the mysterious calamity from the depths 
of which she rose so often unruffled to the surface." Talfourd 
adds, that, though her conversation in sanity seldom rose be- 
yond " that of a sensible, quiet gentlewoman, appreciating and 
enjoying the talents of her friends, it was otherwise in her mad- 
ness." Then " her ramblings often sparkled with brilliant de- 
scription and shattered beauty." Mr. Procter says : " She had 
more sympathy with modern books and fancies than her broth- 
er had. She wore a neat cap of the fashion of her youth, — an 
old-fashioned dress. Her face was pale and somewhat square, 
but very placid, with gray, intelligent eyes. She was very 
mild in her manner to strangers, and to her brother gentle 
and tender always. His affection for her was somewhat less 
on the surface, but was always present. There was great grat 
itude intermingled with it." Wordsworth calls her 

" The meek, 
The self-restraining, and the ever kind ; 
In whom thy [Lamb's] reason and intelligent heart 
Found — for all interests, hopes, and tender cares, 
All softening, humanizing, hallowing powers, 
Whether withheld or for her sake unsought — 
More than sufficient recompense ! " 

These citations are enough to show what Mary was to her 
friends, and also what, in their opinion, she was to her brother. 
It only remains to add, that he was fully aware of his great 
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obligations to her. He calls her, at different times, " my guar- 
dian angel," — " the most estimable person I ever knew," — 
" the most thoroughly devoid of the least tincture of selfish- 
ness," — "a prop " without which " I dare not think lest I should 
think wrong, so used am I to look up to her in my least and 
biggest perplexity." " I have never met with any one, never 
shall meet with any one, who could or can compensate me for 
the loss of her society." " To say all that I know of her 
would be more than I think anybody could well understand. 
She is older and wiser and better than I, and all my wretched 
imperfections I cover to myself by resolutely thinking on her 
goodness. She would share life and death, heaven and hell, 
with me. She lives but for me, and I know I have been wast- 
ing and teasing her life these five years with my cursed ways 
of going on." He charges her relapses upon his own ner- 
vousness or depression, " black as a smith's beard, volcanic, 
Stygian." In the Elia essays, his love and gratitude to 
Mary, there called his Cousin Bridget, frequently appear. 
Thus he says : " I wish that I could throw into a heap the 
remainder of our joint existences, that we might share them 
in equal division." And again : " In all seasons of distress 
she is the truest comforter." " I am sure always in the long 
run to be brought over to her way of thinking." " My obli- 
gations to her extend beyond the period of memory." Some 
of these eulogies may seem the extravagance of love ; but 
Mary was certainly of as much service to Charles in restraining 
his excesses, regulating his waywardness, and dispelling his 
melancholy, as he, with all his devotion, was to her. 

Through their united lives she continued to be, as she had 
been in childhood, his nearest friend. Her intervals of sanity 
becoming, as she advanced in age, fewer and farther between, 
his hold upon life seemed to relax with her hold upon reason, 
and he died about a year after he went to live with her in a 
private asylum, where she was thenceforward confined. It was 
while living thus that he wrote : " When she is not violent, her 
rambling chat is better to me than the sense and sanity of the 
world. Her heart is obscured, not buried ; it breaks out occa- 
sionally, and one can discern a strong mind struggling with 
the billows that have gone over it. I could be nowhere hap- 
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pier than under the same roof with .her." Life would, evidently 
have been of little value to Lamb, had Mary (who outlived him 
a period of nearly eleven years, passed in " a twilight of con- 
sciousness ") died first. His reason, which was affected by the 
dea.th of Coleridge a few months before his own, might not have 
survived the loss of his sister, although that sister had become, 
according to one who saw her at Enfield, a " shapeless bundle 
of an old woman, in a bonnet like a mob-cap." 

These facts, which show the dependence of Lamb upon Mary, 
are derived from the very writers who talk of his " self-sacri- 
ficing love and ennobling heroism," — of " sacrifices accepted 
in heaven," — of " self-devotion more lovely than anything in 
human action or endurance," — of " the most melancholy life 
and the noblest sacrifice in literary history," etc. But those 
who employ this language directly assume or indirectly inti- 
mate that Lamb deliberately renounced the hand of a lady 
whom he might have married, in order to devote himself to 
his sister."*! Even were this statement borne out by the facts, 
it would not justify such eulogy. Not one of the women who 
echo the biographers' expressions but would declare that Mary 
would have deserved no special credit had she done for Charles 
what he did for her. " Women sacrifice themselves every 
day," said one of these enthusiasts, " for those whom they 
love, if you call that a sacrifice ; but how rarely does a man 
do so, and how very rarely a literary man ! " The biogra- 
phers, being literary men themselves, set a high value upon 
an author's virtuous actions ; and, being married men, attach 
a mysterious importance to the particular piece of self-denial 
ascribed to Lamb. 

All our information regarding Lamb's relations with the lady 
to whom he is alleged to have been betrothed is derived from 
letters and sonnets written eight or nine months before his 
mother's death, from a single letter written subsequently, and 
from passages in the Elia essays, which were published twenty 
years later. In 1796, Lamb, then in his twenty-first year, 
writes Coleridge : " The six weeks that finished last year and 
began this, your very humble servant spent very agreeably in 
a madhouse. Coleridge, it may convince you of my regard 
for you, when I tell you my head ran on you in my madness, 
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as much almost as on another person who, I am inclined to 
think, was the more immediate cause of my frenzy." And a 
few days later he writes again to Coleridge : " You came to 
town, and I saw you at a time when my heart was yet bleeding 
with recent wounds. Like yourself, I was sore wounded with 
disappointed hope. When you left London, I felt a dismal void 
in my heart. I found myself cut off at one and the same time 
from two most dear to me. In your absence, the tide of mel- 
ancholy rushed in again, and did its worst mischief by over- 
whelming my reason. I have recovered, but feel a stupor that 
makes me indifferent to the hopes and fears of this world." 
From several sonnets written months before the date of his al- 
leged sacrifice, we learn that " Anna was a fair-haired maid " 
with whom he had spent " merriest days of Love and Isling- 
ton," — " days that ne'er must come again." And again : — 

" Turned are those beams [of her eye] from me, who fondly yet 
Past joys, vain loves, and buried hopes regret." 

And in a sonnet addressed to his sister, which he wrote in the 
asylum during a lucid interval, he says : — 

" Thou to me didst ever show 
Kindest affection ; and wouldst ofttimes lend 
An ear to the desponding, love-sick lay, 
Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 
But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 
Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend." 

In a letter written three months after his mother's death, he says 
that in the excitement caused by that event he burned the " lit- 
tle journal " of his " foolish passion " which he had a long time 
kept. In " New Year's Eve," Elia says : " Methinks it is better 
that I should have pined away seven of my goldenest years, when 
I was thrall to the fair hair and fairer eyes of Alice W— — n, 
than that so passionate a love adventure should be lost." And 
in "A Chapter on Ears," he writes : " The blooming Fanny 
Weatherall of the Temple, singing at the harpsichord, had 
power to thrill the soul of Elia, small imp as he was, even in 
his long coats ; and to make him glow, tremble, and blush 
with a passion that not faintly indicated the dawn of that ab- 
sorbing sentiment which was afterwards destined to overwhelm 
and subdue his nature quite for Alice W n." In describ- 
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ing the gallery of family portraits at Blakesmoor, he speaks of 
" that beauty with the cool, blue pastoral drapery, and a lamb, 
that hung next the great bay-window, with the bright yel- 
low H shire hair and eye of watchet hue, — so like my 

Alice ! " In the " Popular Fallacy, That we should rise with 
the Lark," Elia is supposed to allude to Alice in this sentence : 
" We were never much in the world. Disappointment early 
struck a dark veil between us and its dazzling illusions." And, 
writing under the signature of " A Londoner," Lamb says : 
" My almost insurmountable aversion from solitude and rural 
scenes was never interrupted or suspended except for a few 
years in the younger part of my life, during a period in which 
I had set my passion upon a charming young woman. During 
this short period I contracted just familiarity enough with ru- 
ral objects to understand tolerably well afterward the poets, 
when they declaim in such passionate terms in favor of a coun- 
try life." In " Dream Children, a Reverie," Elia writes : — 

" Then I told how for seven long years, in hope sometimes, some- 
times in despair, yet persisting ever, I courted the fair Alice W n ; 

and as much as children could understand, I explained to them what 
coyness and diificulty and denial meant in maidens ; when suddenly 
turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out at her eyes with 
such reality of representment, that I became in doubt which of tliein 
stood there before me, or whose that bright hair was ; and while I stood 
gazing, both the children gradually grew fainter to my view, receding 
and still receding, till nothing at last but two mournful features were 
seen in the uttermost distance, which, without speech, strangely im- 
pressed upon me the effects of speech : ' We are not of Alice, nor of 
thee, nor are we children at all. The children of Alice call Bartrum 
father. We are nothing, less than nothing, and dreams. We are only 
what might have been, and must wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe 
millions of ages before we have existence aud a name.'" 

These passages from Lamb's writings, which are all that bear 
upon the question, so far from proving that he sacrificed love 
to duty, show that his boyish passion, after having been co- 
quetted with by the fair Alice from his fourteenth to his twenty- 
first year, became clearly hopeless six months or more before 
the time at which his self-renunciation is imagined to have 
been resolved upon ; that the sole alleviation of his grief was 
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afforded by the friendship of Coleridge and of his sister Mary ; 
that, in consequence of the departure of the former at this crit- 
ical period, he fell into a state of melancholy, which resulted 
in madness ; that his mother's terrible death put an end to a 
morbid dwelling upon an irrecoverable past which might have 
again sent him to the madhouse, and braced his mind for the 
discharge of the duties which now devolved upon him ; and that 
Alice married another, but continued to the end of his life his 
sweetest memory. 

Eliminating the element of insanity, with all its consequences, 
we find no novel features in the history of this love affair. 
Which of us that are bachelors is not sometimes haunted by 
some Alice who was the idol of his youth ? Which of us that 
are married never forgets the face of her who is his wife in ten- 
der remembrances of one who perhaps might have been so ? 
Those only the rapture of whose first love — which came to 
no earthly close, as such passions rarely do — has been alto- 
gether merged in the enduring satisfaction of a second, third, 
or fourth love, never recall those " goldenest years " of life. 

Alice W n was often in Lamb's thoughts, not only be- 
cause it was the habit of his mind to " gather himself up 
unto the old things," but also because he never again seri- 
ously fell in love. At least there is no evidence to that effect, 
unless we are to regard a vague assertion by T. W., in a letter 
recently written from Brussels to " Notes and Queries," as de- 
serving of serious consideration. T. W., who, when a boy, 
lived next door to Lamb at Enfield, is not related to the Ulys- 
ses of American politics, whose initials he bears. He is the 
son of that T. W., — Walden is believed to be his surname, — 
" four feet and a nail high," of whose life and character Lamb's 
letters contaiii full particulars, — the John Gilpin of a commer- 
cial traveller who shrunk into a haberdasher, and finally retired 
upon " the scrapings together of the shop and one anecdote," 
who used to " laugh when he heard a joke, and also (which 
was much oftener) when he heard it not," upon the " gentle 
rising endorsation " of whose person, " innocuous as the hump 
of a buffalo and coronative of as mild qualities, patience 
seemed to sit." The son of this " star among the minor gen- 
try " writes to " Notes and Queries," that Lamb had a love 
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affair " at a much later period of his life, in the denouement of 
which he consummated the self-abnegation which has made his 
history one of the most touching and beautiful on record " ; 
" but," says T. W., " as the lady who inspired this affection 
may still be living, it were premature to speak of it in detail." 
Until, however, the decease of this lady shall have unlocked 
T. W.'s lips, we cannot reasonably be expected to accept a 
statement of this character upon his bare word, unsupported 
as it is by evidence, direct or indirect. Possibly Lamb may 
have practised upon the credulity of the retired haberdasher's 
son, as he frequently did upon that of his elders ; or perhaps 
the feeling inspired by the fair unknown may have been similar 
to that entertained for Hester Savory, a young Quaker girl to 
whom Lamb never spoke, according to his own confession, — 
"from which it may be safely concluded," says Barry Corn- 
wall, naively enough, " that the attachment was essentially 
Platonic." Yet Lamb, in sending to his friend Manning a 
copy of the well-known verses — delightful for their simplicity 
and tenderness — which he composed upon her death, speaks 
of himself as having been in love with her some years, — a 
period brought to a close, it may be noted in passing, by Hes- 
ter's death in 1803, seven years after Lamb burned the diary 
of his passion for Alice, and commencing, perhaps, not long 
subsequently. 

With all the light that has been thrown upon every circum- 
stance of Lamb's life, and with the best disposition on the part 
of the biographers to find evidence that he sacrificed a conju- 
gal happiness which was within his reach for the sake of his 
sister, no other facts bearing upon the question, however re- 
motely, have been brought to light. It is surprising that a 
man of Lamb's sensibility — it would be surprising in the case 
of any man — should not once, during the forty years that 
elapsed between his rejection by Alice and his death, have 
" fallen in love," in any sense authorized by the most liberal 
construction of those words. Had he been in love with a 
dozen women in the course of that long period, he would only 
have resembled his fellow-bachelors, and it would by no means 
have followed that, in continuing single, he practised heroic 
self-denial. 
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The biographers and reviewers who are so fond of ringing 
changes upon Lamb's imputed self-sacrifice, and upon the hap- 
piness which wife and children might have added to his life, 
strangely neglect to advert to a circumstance which would have 
raised grave doubts as to the propriety of his marrying had 
there been no other obstacle. "We refer, of course, to his lia- 
bility to madness. Without stopping to inquire whether a mal- 
ady of this description be or be not transmissible from parent 
to child, — a question answered in the negative by a recent 
writer, in opposition to the general belief which rests upon 
the opinions of most of those who have investigated the prob- 
lem, — or whether and to what extent the welfare of proba- 
ble offspring should be considered in the matter of marriage, 
we are bound to express our surprise at the entire absence of 
allusion to these important points in all that has been writ- 
ten about Charles Lamb. A match is frequently broken off in 
consequence of the discovery of insanity in the family of one of 
the contracting parties. Fathers have been known to withhold 
their consent to a daughter's marriage, until convinced that the 
suitor's ancestry and relatives, even distant, were free from the 
taint. Rogers says in his Table Talk, that Jane, Duchess of 
Gordon, understanding that Lord Cornwallis opposed the mar- 
riage of his son with her daughter Louisa on the ground that 
there was madness in the family of the Duke, her husband, re- 
moved Cornwallis's scruples by telling him plainly that there 
was not " a drop of the Gordon blood in Louisa's body," — a 
manoeuvre on which " the Duchess prided herself," adds Rog- 
ers, " although it had forced her to slander her own character 
so cruelly and so unjustly." 

Lamb's sister was a lunatic, and he had himself passed sev- 
eral weeks in an insane asylum. Had he married, the malady, 
first brought on by disappointment and grief, might have re- 
curred at critical moments in the history of the family, — just 
when, perhaps, wife and children stood most in need of his 
care and protection. The dread of a relapse would have been 
a constant shadow upon domestic felicity. A man might well 
hesitate to ask a woman whom he loved to share a life that 
was liable to become what the life of Charles with Mary was. 
It was his plain duty to take care of her, as he manfully did ; 

vol. civ. — NO. 215. 26 
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but under what circumstances could it become a woman's duty 
to marry a man whose liability to derangement would surely 
augment the anxieties and responsibilities of the conjugal and 
of the maternal relation, enhanced, as they must have been in 
Lamb's case, by the pressure of poverty ? Would it not have 
been well for Wordsworth, before expressing his grief 

" That he [Lamb] hath been an Elm without his Vine, 
And her bright dower of clusterfng charities, 
That round his trunk and branches might have clung, 
Enriching and adorning," 

to ask himself whether both Elm and Vine do not under such 
circumstances thrive best apart ? Both, we say ; for it is a 
question whether so great a change in the conditions of life as 
is implied in marriage would not stimulate a mysterious disease, 
of the comings and goings of which the wisest know little. A 
prudent man in Lamb's situation, who should seriously reflect 
upon the subject, would decide not to marry. Happily, Lamb 
had no opportunity, nor, so far as is known, any serious desire 
after he attained man's estate to make so hazardous an experi- 
ment. But his biographers, while recognizing as fully as he 
did the salutary influence upon his mind of his sister's society, 
regret as he never did his inability to put in her place in the 
household a woman of whom they know nothing. Such are 
the inconsistencies of the writing class of mankind ! 

The coolness with which these same writers, after assum- 
ing, in the face of all the facts, that Alice W n smiled upon 

Lamb's suit, and overlooking the bearing of his lunacy upon 
the question of marriage, take it for granted that he would 
have been in all respects better off married than single, is 
amusing, although perhaps not surprising in view of the cir- 
cumstance that none of the gentlemen referred to are bache- 
lors. It may be for the greatest good of the greatest number 
to maintain that happiness is only to be found in matrimony, 
rather than that it is never to be found there. But, neglect- 
ing for the moment the housekeeping aspect of the question, 
we venture to ask whether it be indispensable for a man of 
literary faculty to be a husband in order to attain his highest 
development, or to achieve the most for the world; whether, 
indeed, as good an argument may not be made on this point 
for the bachelor as for Benedict. 
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If Milton married three times and Shakespeare once, the 
former enjoyed little conjugal felicity, and the latter lived alone 
during his productive years. Bacon and Goethe married late 
in life. La Fontaine married at twenty-six, but abandoned 
his wife early in the honeymoon, and never saw her again 
except on business. Moliere suffered, says Voltaire, in the 
marriage which he contracted at forty-one, twelve years before 
his death, les degouts, les amertumes et quelquefois les ridi- 
cules, quHl avait si souvent jouSs sur le thedtre. Beaumar- 
chais, early in life, and years before he wrote the plays upon 
which his reputation rests, lost two wives, one of whom he 
was calumniously reported to have poisoned. Addison at for- 
ty-four, three years before his death, married a countess " who 
was no better," says Thackeray, " than a shrew and a vixen." 
Sterne complains that the presence of his wife stops the flow 
of his ideas, and finds inspiration in the society of another 
man's wife. Lessing did his best work before he fell in love, 
or after his wife's death, and was in a state of intellectual 
torpor during his six years' engagement and his one year's 
marriage. The insanity of Thackeray's wife made him prac- 
tically a widower during his last and greatest days. Plato, 
warned by Socrates's experience, Aristophanes, Anacreon, Lu- 
cretius, Virgil, Horace, Voltaire, Bousseau, Swift, Pope, Gold- 
smith, Heine, Balzac, Be'ranger, Sainte-Beuve, and in our own 
country Irving and Thoreau, never married. In the kindred 
arts, the great names of Beethoven and Michel Angelo, of 
whom their biographers assert, not only that they never mar- 
ried, but that they never loved in any but a Platonic sense, 
are enough to cite. Of female writers, many of the most emi- 
nent, from Miss Austen, the excellent teller of domestic tales, 
to Miss Martineau, Miss Cobbe, Miss Howitt, and Miss Bremer, 
never took husband ; while others, like Miss Bronte - , found that 
matrimony put a needle between their fingers instead of the 
pen. Almost all the great writers of the Middle Ages were 
ecclesiastics, and of course celibates. And as marriage among 
the Greeks was simply a housekeeping convenience, the hus- 
band spending his day and evening abroad, while the wife 
sewed, cooked, and paid the bills, all the Athenian poets and 
philosophers should be accounted bachelors. A large propor- 
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tion of the writers whose works belong to the same general 
class with those of Lamb, the writers whose privilege it has 
been to enliven, cheer, and sweeten life, were either bachelors 
or unfortunate husbands. Happy or not themselves, they have 
been the cause of happiness to others, have reached the secret 
springs of laughter and of tears, and by those touches of nature 
which make the whole world kin, have awakened the better 
selves of their readers, and communicated to them the love 
for their fellow-beings with which their own hearts were filled. 
The writings of Goldsmith, Irving, and Lamb abound in proofs 
that to love women it is not necessary to be a husband, that to 
love children it is not necessary to be a father, and that we 
may "love our brethren of mankind" without being bribed 
thereto by Wordsworth's " dower of clustering charities." 

Nor should the circumstance be overlooked, that a single 
man has more time than the head of a family to devote to lit- 
erary labor, — an important consideration in all cases where a 
writer either undertakes to support himself by his pen, or, be- 
ing obliged to gain his livelihood by some other means, can 
give only his leisure moments to the Muses. This is so true 
in the latter class of cases, that De Quincey maintains that it is 
idle for a literary man to look for success unless he be able to 
make literature exclusively his profession, since his evenings 
should be spent in contributing of his wit and his wisdom to 
the felicity of his wife. And De Quincey complains that Cole- 
ridge, who supports the contrary thesis, avoids the difficulty by 
domesticating his author with a sister instead of a wife, — a 
view of the case derived, perhaps, from the example of Lamb, 
in whose home Coleridge was a frequent guest. But the pot 
of an author must be kept boiling, like those of other be- 
ings ; and no ingenuity can prove the superiority, in an eco- 
nomical point of view, of a family caldron over the bachelor's 
stewpan. The married author, who is not in affluent circum- 
stances, must write for money, or he must snatch an hour or 
two from business or family for a pursuit which demands the 
consecration of a life. A bachelor author, however poor, can 
make shift to exist. He is not haunted by doubts whether he 
ought not to follow some honest calling by which to provide 
for those who are dependent upon him. Domestic cares, like 
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rainy weather, " damp a gentleman's wings." Everybody 
knows some man that might have won distinction in letters, 
who has preferred to make one woman happy, — like Ulysses, 
vetulam suam prcetulit immortalitati, — and some other, who, 
finding the domestic burden which he had rashly assumed too 
heavy for comfort, has dropped it, as Coleridge did his Sara, 
and gone on unencumbered toward the temple of Fame. " Cer- 
tainly," says Lord Bacon, " the best works, and of greatest 
merit for the public, have proceeded from the unmarried or 
childless men ; which, both in affection and means, have mar- 
ried and endowed the public." 

There are two sides to the question. The young man for 
whom the golden gates of love on golden hinges turn will not 
be dissuaded by reasoning or facts from entering his paradise. 

" He saw the distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream." 

The old bachelor, on the other hand, whose passions have 
cooled, whose faith in the promised land has been shaken, 
turns a deaf ear to the most enticing voice. Each may be right. 
The life which suits Major Pendennis is not the life for Arthur. 
One man acts wisely in preferring vine and fig-tree to his 
chance of a laurel crown. Another acts as wisely in turning 
his back upon household gods, and following Apollo, or even 
Mercury, into the solitary places. Some men of genius have 
been unable to secure that tranquillity of mind which is a con- 
dition of healthy literary activity elsewhere than in the family 
circle, others have found it at their widower's fireside, and 
others again in a bachelor's attic. Tastes and temperaments 
differ. Wordsworth, having enjoyed greater felicity in wedlock 
than in keeping house with his sister Dorothy, concluded that 
Lamb's happiness might have been promoted by a similar 
change in his condition. But Lamb might have contended, 
with equal plausibility, that Wordsworth would, but for the 
legacies and sinecure offices that fortunately fell to him, have 
regretted his bachelor days. 

For our own part, we sympathize as little with the jeremi- 
ades over Lamb's condition in life as we do with the efforts to 
transform this single-hearted, queer-headed " boy-man," as he 
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called himself, into a saint, hero, or martyr. Charles Lamb 
married, Charles Lamb father of a family, might have been 
worse or better than Charles Lamb single, but would have been 
very different from the Charles Lamb whom we know. Nor 
can we readily separate in our thoughts Charles from Mary, — 
the devoted brother from the devoted sister ; the brother, never 
very far from the brink of that gulf of madness into which he 
had once fallen, from the sister, whose life was divided almost 
equally between the world of sense and the world of unreason ; 
the brother, who attracted to their humble lodgings the strange 
company which came together there on Wednesday evenings, 
from the sister whose woman's tact made every guest at home ; 
the old bachelor from the " incomparable old maid " who housed 
together — as Elia expresses it in " Mackery End in Hertford- 
shire " — "in a sort of double singleness, with such tolerable 
comfort, upon the whole, that I, for one, have no disposition 
to go out upon the mountains with the rash king's offspring to 
bewail my celibacy." Nor can we regret the poverty in which 
Lamb's days were spent, since it enabled him to describe so 
well the pleasures and privations of the poor ; since it afforded 
scope for the growth of virtues the most dissimilar, but in him 
most beautifully blended, — rigid economy and strict self-de- 
nial on the one hand, rare generosity and " princely " — the 
word is Thomas De Quincey's — hospitality on the other. 

The penury, monotony, and petty griefs of Lamb's childhood ; 
" the bright yellow hair and eyes of watchet hue " that tanta- 
lized him " seven goldenest years " ; the six weeks of a mad- 
house, which helped him to understand his sister's case ; the 
thirty-three years of marriage to " a severe step-wife [the India 
House] , who keeps me," — we quote from a letter first published 
in Mr. Procter's Memoir, — "not at bed and board, but at desk 
and board, and is jealous of my morning aberrations," — a step- 
wife whose harsh rule may have contributed as much as the 
responsibility attending upon the care of his sister to keep his 
mind from wandering ; the singular friends who " stuck to him 
like burrs," — such as Charles Lloyd, the mild poet, who ended 
his days in a madhouse, — George Dyer, an optimist, who called 
a murderer " an eccentric character," a book-worm whom Lamb 
wanted to " new-coat in Russia " and present to the Bodleian 
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Library, whom he bamboozled with the announcement that this 
" dear blundering soul " was to be offered a peerage and with 
the story that Lord Castlereagh was the author of the Waverley 
Novels, and who in broad daylight, his spectacles being at home 
and his mind absent from the body, walked from Lamb's front 
door at Islington directly into New River, — Thomas Manning, 
who resigned a mathematical tutorship at Cambridge to make 
a four years' tour in China, — Edward Irving, the gifted preach- 
er, who sat at the feet of Coleridge and was the " brotherliest 
human soul " Carlyle ever met, who was hooted at by the pop- 
ulace which had once flocked to hear him, and whose mind 
finally gave way under excitement, — William Godwin, a " good- 
natured heathen," who maintained startling theories with great 
acumen and logical skill in his books, but was a quiet little 
gentleman in the parlor, with a large head, a weak voice, a 
fund of small-talk, and an inveterate habit of falling asleep after 
dinner, who published children's books for a living, and met 
the obligations of the firm by borrowing from his friends, who 
wrote " Caleb Williams " and " Political Justice," and divided 
mankind into authors and non-authors, considering the former 
the vastly superior class, — "Citizen" John Thelwall, a fiery 
Jacobin, who should have been born on the French side of the 
Channel, — Admiral Burney,who had been to school under Eu- 
gene Aram, had sailed around the world with Captain Cook, and 
had made a pun in the language of Otaheite, and who admired 
Shakespeare because he was " so much of the gentleman," — 
his son Martin, " ugliest of men," his face warped by paralysis, 
" hugest of eaters, honestest of friends," the subject of Lamb's 
exclamation, " If dirt were trumps, what a hand Martin would 
have ! " and also of his verse, " I have not found a whiter soul 
than thine ! " who, at forty, read the Gospel of Saint John for 
the first time, — John Clare, the Northamptonshire " stage- 
peasant in grass-green coat and yellow waistcoat," with whom 
Lamb walked arm in arm along the Strand, discussing the 
" Clare-obscurities " of his poetry, and followed by troops of 
boys, shouting, " There go Tom and Jerry," who was lionized 
by the Mrs. Leo Hunters of that day when he was not shut out 
by their footmen, — Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, known to 
Lamb as the " Janus Weathercock " of the London Magazine, 
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a draughtsman in whose sketches, says Talfourd, " the volup- 
tuous trembled on the verge of the indelicate," a fop in dress 
and a trifler in conversation, but subsequently notorious as the 
poisoner of a young lady, upon whose life he had procured in- 
surances in his own name to the amount of £ 18,000, and the 
forger of his wife's trust-deed, who was transported to Van Die- 
men's Land in 1836, where, after achieving fresh distinction in 
crime, he died in 1854, — William Hazlitt, a brilliant writer, a 
clever art-critic, a keen and aggressive reasoner, an idolater of 
Napoleon, and a misanthropist, — Coleridge, whose wonderful 
genius was palsied by irresolution and obscured by opium ; — 
all of Lamb's most gloomy experiences and all his strangest 
companions formed as component parts of his life as the holi- 
days from school passed in the old family mansion in Hertford- 
shire, where his grandmother was housekeeper ; the hours with 
Mary in the " spacious closet of good old English reading " 
into which they were " tumbled " ; their holidays together in 
after days ; his rambles in the country ; his strolls along Ee- 
gent Street ; or his sane friends, William Wordsworth, Robert 
Southey, Thomas Barnes, editor of the Times, John Bickman, 
head-clerk of the House of Commons, or the Quaker poet, Ber- 
nard Barton, who never quite understood him in his bantering 
moods. And among the acquaintances whom Lamb made later 
in life, who will say that punning Tom Hood, with his " Meth- 
odist parson's face," or Harold Skimpole Leigh Hunt, or even 
the dog Dash, whose humors determined the direction and ex- 
tent of his daily walks, did not contribute as much to his real 
life as excellent Mr. Procter, romantic Mr. Talfourd, " stout of 
heart " Allan Cunningham, or " clergy-gentlemanly " Mr. Cary 
of the British Museum, who may be remembered longer as the 
author of the dull verses upon Lamb's tombstone, or as the 
host at whose house occurred one of his latest excesses in drink- 
ing, than as a translator of Dante ? In the essay upon All- 
Fools' Day, Lamb says : — 

" I love a fool as naturally as if I were of kith and kin to hind. 
When a child, with childlike apprehensions, that dived not below the 
surface of the matter, I read those Parables, — not guessing at the in- 
volved wisdom, — I had more yearnings toward that simple architect that 
built his house upon the sand than I entertained for his more cautious 
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neighbor. I grudged at the hard censure pronounced upon the quiet soul 
that kept his talent ; and — prizing their simplicity beyond the more prov- 
ident, and, to my apprehension, somewhat unfeminine wariness of their 
competitors — I felt a kindliness that almost amounted to a tendre for 
those five thoughtless virgins. I have never made an acquaintance since 
that lasted, or a friendship that answered, with any that had not some 
tincture of the absurd in their characters. I venerate an honest obliqui- 
ty of understanding. The more laughable blunders a man shall com- 
mit in your company, the more tests he giveth you that he will not be- 
tray or overreach you. I love the safety which a palpable hallucina- 
tion warrants, the security which a word out of season ratifies. And 
take my word for this, reader, and say a fool told it you, if you please, 
that he who hath not a drachm of folly in his mixture hath pounds of 
much worse matter in his composition. It is observed that ' the fool- 
isher the fowl or fish, woodcocks, dotterels, cod's-heads, &c, the finer 
the flesh thereof; and what are commonly the world's received fools 
but such whereof the world is not worthy ? And what have been some 
of the kindliest patterns of our species but so many darlings of absurd- 
ity, minions of the goddess and her white boys ? Reader, if you wrest 
my words beyond their fair construction, it is you, and not I, that are 
the April Fool." 

" He chose his companions " — as Lamh says of himself in 
" A Character of the late Blia," which gives a better likeness of 
the man than is to be found in the biographies — " for some 
individuality of character which they manifested. Hence, not 
many persons of science and few professed literati were of his 
councils. His intimados were, in the world's eye, a ragged regi- 
ment. He found them floating on the surface of society ; and 
the color or something else in the weed pleased him. The 
burrs stuck to him, but they were good and loving burrs for 
all that. He never greatly cared for the society of what are 
called good people. If any of these were scandalized (and 
offences were sure to arise), he could not help it. When re- 
monstrated with for not making more concessions to the 
feelings of good people, he would retort by asking, What one 
point did these good people ever concede to him ? " His 
friends were of all callings and of all classes and conditions. 
He was not concerned about their political or religious views, 
unless they were pressed to the discomfort of others. People 
of the most opposite ways of thinking and of the most diverse 
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tastes met upon common ground at his lodgings, and some 
of them were unable to understand his toleration of others. 
But, as he wrote Southey, in reply to the latter's imputations 
upon certain of his friends, " I own I could never think so con- 
siderably of myself as to decline the society of a worthy or 
agreeable man upon difference of opinion only." Lover of let- 
ters as he was, he appreciated men of affairs. He says of his 
fellow-clerks at the India House : " There was more wit, more 
discourse, more shrewdness, and even more talent among them 
than in twice the number of authors by profession I have met 
with." Even " commonplace," says Leigh Hunt, " found a 
great comforter in him so long as it was good-natured, and so 
long only." He sometimes longed to be with men more ex- 
cellent than himself, but dreaded too much of their company, 
lest he might be " discharged into their greater currents." 
Once he complains that he had been " over-watched and over- 
poeted " by Wordsworth. 

It is singular that the writers who imagine themselves com- 
petent to better Lamb's condition and circumstances, and to 
recast a character of marked individuality in the mould of an 
exemplary person, should not have suggested emendations of 
his extraordinary physique. A Jewish nose, set between wild, 
uneasy eyes, that looked — to use a graphic expression attrib- 
uted to Mr. Procter, but not to be found in his Memoir — " as 
if they would pick up pins and needles " ; an " indescribable " 
mouth, of which N. P. Willis said that he could not be certain 
" whether it expressed most humor or feeling, good-nature or a 
kind of whimsical peevishness, or twenty other things which 
passed over it by turns," but which habitually wore a smile, 
says Mr. Procter, " as sweet as ever threw sunshine upon a 
human face " ; a countenance deeply marked by wiry lines, hut 
assuming in sleep, according to De Quincey, " an expression 
almost seraphic, from its intellectual beauty of outline, its 
childlike simplicity, and its benignity," — a harmony of effect 
which was " disturbed by the eyes in Lamb's waking face " ; an 
enormous head, covered with short, bristling black hair ; stoop- 
ing shoulders and a back slightly humped ; legs not very long, 
but subternaturally thin, — "immaterial legs," Hood called 
them, — " stilts," " spider's strings," were Lamb's characteriza- 
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tions of a similar pair ; — out of these elements was composed 
the visible Charles Lamb, who was always, after he had man- 
aged to wear out one snuff-colored suit, clad in " quaint uncon- 
temporary habiliments " of black, body-coat, small clothes, silk 
stockings, and gaiters, which " seemed longing," writes Mr. 
John Forster, " for something more substantial to close in." 
No wonder that the best portrait of him extant is Brook Pul- 
ham's caricature, a hasty sketch scratched upon copper; no 
wonder that Barry Cornwall fell into a rage, and took a 
bookseller sharply to task for exposing in his window a bond 
fide likeness, which the impetuous young Procter mistook for 
a caricature. 

A sudden, eager manner, partly the effect of a nervous tem- 
perament, and partly of the anxiety to get his sentence out 
which is characteristic of a man who stammers ; quick, jerky 
movements ; constant restlessness, which rendered it impossi- 
ble for him to " sit and think," and kept him walking about the 
streets of London during the intervals of business, and in the 
suburbs all day after his release from the India House ; a want 
of continuity in his studies, and a habit of saying " what came 
uppermost" in conversation, letters, or essays ; — things such 
as these as clearly indicate an excitable nature as the wildness 
of the eye. The surprising circumstance, suggestive of the 
essential contradiction among its elements which gave a pe- 
culiar charm to Lamb's character, is, that, along with this 
excitability, he manifested unusual sobriety of judgment and 
severity of taste. The thing that " came uppermost " in his 
mind was often the best thing of its kind, — the most sensi- 
ble, most humorous, or wittiest, and usually the most appro- 
priate. Whimsical, wayward, petulant, discourteous, unsym- 
pathizing, as he sometimes was, his conduct and his writings 
alike show how firmly his character rested upon the foundations 
of good sense. 

No doubt his heart sometimes led him astray. No doubt he 
evinced a lack of the wisdom of this world on occasions when it 
would have stood him in good stead. He robbed himself and 
his sister by giving money to those who made bad use of it, by 
paying pensions that prolonged worthless lives, and by assisting 
enterprises of which he disapproved. He wrote political lam- 
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poons unworthy of his genius in both substance and spirit, in 
order to oblige persons with whose opinions he did not sym- 
pathize, for he had no political opinions, — forgetting the pain 
a pasquinade might inflict upon a stranger in the satisfaction it 
afforded his friend. He wrote weak verses for the album of 
every young woman who asked the favor, and then allowed 
Moxon to print a collection of these rhymes as an advertise- 
ment of printers' work. He wasted time in reading manu- 
scripts submitted by would-be authors, whom he emboldened 
by kind words, which they mistook for a critical judgment, to 
continue useless labors. He sometimes expressed an unwar- 
rantably high opinion of a friend's literary performances, as 
in the case of Jem White's Falstaff letters. He allowed him- 
self to be victimized by an artist to whom he sat for a series of 
British Admirals, whose likenesses were to illustrate a popular 
annual ; by Hood's dog Dash, who acknowledged him for a 
slave ; and by the wasps, whose nest was tolerated in his door- 
yard at Enfield even after Hood's pony and his own thumb had 
been stung. And in old age, as in youth, he forgot the les- 
sons of experience in the excitement of good company and good 
liquor ; for although he mastered his appetite for tobacco after 
many struggles, he was never able to master that for wine and 
gin. It is to be noted, however, that he did not often indulge 
after dinner, as is the English habit, and that he was easily 
affected by what he drank. 

But, in general, he yielded to temptation in order to please 
others rather than to please himself. He was as thrifty in his 
housekeeping arrangements as a New England farmer. He con- 
tracted no debts. If he wished to purchase books or to attend 
the theatre, he did not indulge himself until able to afford the 
luxury. He was careful to return a borrowed book in good 
condition. He deemed it his duty to live honestly within his 
means, and never met a claim upon him with the special plea 
that he was a literary man. He even saved a portion of his lit- 
tle income for his sister's support, in case of her surviving him. 
His head rarely went wrong, except where his heart led the 
way. His intellect was sane. When Bernard Barton proposed 
to give up a clerkship and endeavor to gain a livelihood by his 
pen, Lamb sent him a sensible letter, that should be read by 
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all authors who dream of " drawing upon their brains for daily 
sustenance." "Keep to the bank, and the bank will keep you. 
A little grumbling is a wholesome medicine for the spleen, but 
in my inner heart do I embrace this our close but unharassing 
way of life." And when Barton hesitated to accept a present 
from rich friends, Lamb urged him not to refuse what was not 
offered to bribe him '■'■from any duty, but to a duty," yet not 
to be tempted by the gift to let fall the clerical " bone (hard 
as it is) for the shadow of independence." So when Barton 
expressed apprehension that confinement was telling upon his 
health, Lamb advised him to exercise, smoke, drink, have a 
good conscience, keep in ignorance of the seat of his disorder, 
and " believe the general sense of the mercantile world, which 
holds that desks are not deadly." 

Loving out-of-the-way authors as he did eccentric people, he 
valued each for his genuine excellence, not closing his eyes to 
faults. "With a rare catholicity of taste, he enjoyed the learn- 
ing and humor of Burton's " Anatomy of Melancholy," — the 
only book that tempted Dr. Johnson out of bed ; the grave 
meditations of Sir Thomas Browne ; the quaintness of Quarles 
and Wither ; " unpretending, pretty-mannered, matterful Vin- 
cent Bourne, sucking from every flower, making a flower of 
everything, his diction all Latin, his thoughts all English " ; 
"the graceful rambling of Cowley's prose essays," which he 
preferred "to the courtly elegance of Addison, abstracting from 
this the latter's exquisite humor " ; the " prattle of age and 
outlived importance " of Burnet's " History of his own Times," 
" full of scandal, which all true history is," but " much better 
than the cursed Gibbonian fine writing, the philosophical Humei- 
an indifference, so cold and unnatural, Dr. Robertson's periods 
with three members, or Mr. Roscoe's sage remarks, all so ap- 
posite and coming in so clever, lest the reader should have had 
the trouble of drawing an inference" ; the " plain, natural, gen- 
tlemanly chitchat " of Sir William Temple, who " never quotes 
an authority below an ambassador " ; the " innocence, purity, 
and simplicity of heart" of Izaak Walton, — " such sweet re- 
ligion, next to John Woolman's " ; " the homely old version of 
the Psalms " in the Prayer-Book, which he could " read for an 
hour or two without weariness " ; Priestley, " who strings up 
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the Scotch doctors, three at once " ; " the golden works of the 
dear, fine, silly old angel Fuller " ; the thin folio, " full of 
sound reasoning and constitutional argument," of Samuel 
Johnson, the Whig ; the wit of Prior and Gay ; the conceits of 
Donne ; and " high, fantastical Madge," Duchess of Newcastle. 

But it would be wrong to infer, as Mr. Procter does, from 
Lamb's weakness for the last-named writer, that he "liked 
those authors most who have thriven least with posterity." 
On the contrary, his culture was bottomed upon books which 
posterity shows least inclination to let die. Shakespeare was 
his constant study ; and he indicates, throughout the notes to 
his "Specimens of the Elizabethan Dramatists," that he valued 
each for those excellences in which he most nearly resembled 
the master. He was fond of both the prose and the poetical 
writings of Milton, but, with Wordsworth, preferred " Paradise 
Regained " to " Paradise Lost," the Adam and Eve of which 
were, he said, " too much like married people." Homer in 
Chapman's translation, Chaucer, Spenser, Jeremy Taylor, 
Montaigne, Swift, Addison, Steele, Dryden, Pope, Dr. John- 
son, Sterne, Thomson, Fielding, Smollett, were among his 
" ragged veterans." He speaks of the " deep knowledge of 
human nature " evinced in De Foe's novels, of the " intense 
appearance of truth given to them," and of the style, " every- 
where beautiful but plain and homely," and calls this author 
" always my darling." He begs Bernard Barton to stop " the 
sacrilegious hand " that is getting out a " splendid edition of 
Bunyan's Pilgrim," — "a thought which is enough to turn 
one's moral stomach." He speaks of Don Quixote (the first 
part) as " the father of gentle ridicule, and, at the same time, 
the very depositary and treasury of chivalry and highest no- 
tions." He published with affectionate comment the Sonnets 
of Sir Philip Sidney, at the account of whose heroic death the 
leaf was found folded down after his own decease. 

Contemporary writers rarely secured the attention of Lamb 
until he had made their personal acquaintance. " All I want 
here," he wrote from Enfield, " is books of the true sort, not 
those things in boards that moderns mistake for books, what 
they club for at book-clubs," — among which he included the 
Waverley Novels, although he felt enough interest in their 
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author to look across the street at him. " There were few- 
modern volumes," writes Lamb's neighbor at Enfield, " in his 
collection, and such presentation copies as he received were 
wont to find their way into my own book-case, and often 
through eccentric channels. A Leigh Hunt, for instance, 
would come skimming to my feet through the branches of 
the apple-trees (our gardens were contiguous), or a Bernard 
Barton would be rolled down stairs after me from the library 
door. ' Marcian Colonna ' I remember finding on my win- 
dow-sill, damp with the night's fog ; and Hood's ' Plea of 
the Midsummer Fairies ' I picked out of the strawberry- 
bed." He thought Shelley's long poems "thin sown with 
profit or delight," but enjoyed some of the shorter pieces. Of 
Byron he said : " I have a thorough aversion to his character, 
and a very moderate admiration of his genius ; he is great in 
so little a way. To be a poet is to be the Man, not a petty 
portion of occasional low passion worked up in a permanent 
form of humanity. Shakespeare has thrust such rubbishly 
feelings into a corner, — the dark, dusky heart of Don John in 
' Much Ado about Nothing.' " He appreciated two living 
authors, however, who were personally unknown to him, — 
Burns, " the god of my idolatry at school," and Cowper, whose 
lunacy enlisted his sympathies, and whose " chitchat " he calls 
" divine." 

Among the poems of his friend Coleridge he expressed the 
warmest admiration for " The Ancient Mariner," but estimated 
some of his other productions more highly than posterity has 
done. Of the poems of Wordsworth, he valued most highly 
those upon which the seal of best approval has since been 
put ; but he seems to have stood too much in awe of his austere 
friend to treat him with as much freedom as he used with 
Coleridge, to whom, in the very infancy of their friendship, 
he pointed out one of the dangers that beset him. " Cultivate 
simplicity, Coleridge ; or rather, I should say, banish elaborate- 
ness ; for simplicity springs spontaneous from the heart, and 
carries into daylight with it its own modest buds and genuine 
sweet and clear flowers of expression. I allow no hotbeds in 
the gardens of Parnassus." Many times, in the progress of 
their intercourse, he laments the incapacity of this friend to 
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complete any of the thousand things he undertook, and laughs 
at his assumed omniscience and omnipotence. To Southey he 
writes in 1799 : " You are too apt to conclude faintly with some 
cold moral. A moral should be wrought into the body and 
soul, the matter and tendency, of a poem, not tagged to the 
end, like a ' God send the good ship into harbor,' at the con- 
clusion of a bill of lading." And again : " The passage about 
Love " (in " Joan of Arc ") " is very confused, and sickens me 
with a load of useless personification." And in another letter 
to Southey he says : " You have been temperate in your use of 
localities, which generally spoil poems laid in exotic regions. 
You mostly cannot stir out (in such things) for humming- 
birds and fire-flies." Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, 
as well as Bernard Barton, — a much humbler bard, whom 
Lamb called " dull enough, but not nonsensical," — thought 
highly of his critical faculty, and his long letters called forth 
by their publications abound in proofs of his acuteness. In the 
essays upon " The Tragedies of Shakespeare," " The Genius 
and Character of Hogarth," and " The Artificial Comedy of the 
Last. Century," he showed a masculine grasp of his subject. 
The first-named contains, in the opinion of good judges, the 
most valuable criticism existing upon King Lear, — Lamb's sym- 
pathy with the throneless old monarch in his insanity seeming 
to aid him to a comprehension of the whole play. His remarks, 
in the other essays referred to, upon the prurient prudery of 
his generation, — the " detestable coxcombry of moral judg- 
ment upon everything," — " the coward conscience, stimulated 
with frequent appeals, dulled rather and blunted, as a faculty 
without repose must be," — the wrapping up of our moral- 
ity, " in our anxiety that it should not take cold, in a great 
blanket surtout of precaution against the breeze and the sun- 
shine," — deserve to be quoted at length. In the essays upon 
Hogarth and upon " The Barrenness of the Imaginative Fac- 
ulty in the Productions of Modern Art," he shows taste, and 
a knowledge of the principles of criticism applicable to paint- 
ings. These and other writings contain many excellent 
thoughts concerning the true nature and office of the imagina- 
tion. Imagination was, indeed, Lamb's supreme gift, the soul 
of his genius, the quality which removes his prose writings, 
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by a whole heaven, from the literary performances of the funny 
fellows for whom is claimed kinship with him. His prose 
writings, we say; for his poetical productions, except three 
or four short pieces, — " The Gypsy's Malison," some lines in 
" The Three Graves," " The Old Familiar Paces," " Hester," 
and "The Farewell to Tobacco," — should be forgotten, with 
the lottery puffs and the epigrams whereby he undertook to 
eke out his income. His sonnets are little better than his 
album verses. They possess the qualities which he found to 
praise in the pieces of Coleridge's publisher and would-be Bos- 
well, Joseph Cottle, — "sweetness and a New Testament plain- 
ness," — but have no body of thought, and not a spark of 
inspiration. " The complacent, equable dulness " which, ac- 
cording to Lamb, John Kemble diffused over a play he wished 
his audience to hiss, belongs to them all. Coleridge, with 
whom Lamb had his only quarrel during an intimacy of forty 
years, apropos of the publication in a joint volume of the first 
poetical fruits of the two friends together with those of Charles 
Lloyd, subsequently printed parodies upon his own and his 
associates' contributions. Those upon Lamb's verses do him 
no injustice. Here is one of them : — 

"TO SIMPLICITY. 

" O, I do love thee, meek Simplicity ! 
For of thy lays the lulling simpleness 
Goes to my heart, and soothes each small distress, — 
Distress, though small, yet haply great to me ! " 

This quarrel with Coleridge, — for a complete account of 
which we are indebted to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's dish of odds 
and ends, professedly served as an appetizer for Mr. Procter's 
Memoir, which it preceded a few weeks, — although largely 
due to the arrogance of Coleridge, is in part attributable to 
Lamb's vanity. Instead of calmly considering the critical sug- 
gestions of the friend under whose protection his verses were 
to see the light, he cries, " Spare my ewe-lambs." At this 
period he was, as years afterwards he called somebody whose 
name is forgotten, an " L. E. L. in pantaloons " ; and would 
not have been the worse for the discipline which he proposed 
for Miss L. E. Landon herself, — "If she belonged to me, I 
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would feed her on bread and water till she left off writing 
poetry." 

In like manner, Lamb's genius deserted him when he un- 
dertook the composition of farces. While engaged in writing 

" Mr. II ," which was damned at the Drury, he wrote to 

Mrs. Shelley : " I can do the dialogue commey for ; but the 
damned plot, — I believe I must leave it out altogether. The 
scenes come after one another like geese, not marshalling like 
cranes or a Hyde Park review." We are unable to agree with 
Lamb in thinking the dialogue comme ilfaut, with Mr. Talfourd 
in the assertion that in the piece " letters are made instinct with 
the most delicate humor," or with Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in call- 
ing it " firm and bold," and pervaded with " the mellow humor 
of the elder dramatists." (The statement made by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. Procter, and other writers, that this farce has been 
performed to acceptance in America, we believe to be without 
foundation.) The dulness of the dialogue is deepened by 
dreary plays upon words, the characters are feebly discrim- 
inated, and the plot is " left out altogether." " The Pawn- 
broker's Daughter," which was published in Blackwood, has 
still less merit. "John Woodville," a more serious attempt, 
is characterized by similar defects. The inordinate amount 
of drunkenness in the piece, not alluded to, as is that of the 
King in Hamlet, but disfiguring almost every scene, was justly 
ridiculed at the time of the publication. There are a few pas- 
sages of true poetry in the play, but almost all that is pleas- 
ing in it is borrowed from Shakespeare's " As You Like It." 
The same lack of the dramatic faculty is shown in "Rosa- 
mund Gray," a story resembling a dream, of which we are 
unable to recombine the elements by daylight, but so grace- 
fully and delicately told as to be 

" felt like an odor within the sense." 

The tales which Lamb contributed to " Mrs. Leicester's School " 
are little more than reminiscences of passages in his own child- 
hood under other names, and the narrative is not flowing. It 
was not that Lamb had no eye for differences of character or 
peculiarities of situation, — for his letters and the Elia essays 
abound in graphic sketches of relatives, friends, and acquaint- 
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ances, — but that he was unable to put his dramatis personce 
in action. 

Those who praise every performance of a favorite author, 
and quote with approbation the old proverb, which Elia would 
have taken great delight in including among his " popular 
fallacies," that " the king's chaff is as good as other people's 
corn," should read the paragraph with which Lamb introduced 
a sketch of De Foe's secondary novels, contributed to Mr. Wal- 
ter Wilson's Life of that author : " It has happened not seldom 
that one work of some writer has so transcendently surpassed 
in excellence the rest of his compositions, that the world has 
agreed to pass a sentence of dismissal upon the latter, and to 
consign them to total neglect and oblivion. It has done wisely 
in this not to suffer the contemplation of excellences of a lower 
standard to abate the pleasure it has agreed to receive from 
the masterpiece." The world will have its way in these mat- 
ters ; and the attempt to thwart it only creates a belief, in 
indiscriminating minds, that all the works of an author thus 
injudiciously praised deserve to be forgotten. It is partly ow- 
ing to this feeling that the number of those who appreciate 
Lamb's genius is comparatively small, as the number of those 
whom the thorough-going eulogies of his personal character 
have prevented from appreciating his lovable qualities is com- 
paratively large. 

It would have been better for Lamb's fame, also, if Serjeant 
Talfourd had taken the pains to edit the letters which he has 
published in three volumes, omitting those which contain no 
characteristic passages and those which are mere duplicates, 
instead of printing every scrap of Lamb's writing just as it 
fell into his hands. The best of the letters are so fresh and 
free, so grotesque, so capricious, so airy, so full of fun, ten- 
derness, and good sense, that our pleasure in them ought 
not to be marred by the association in the same book of in- 
different productions. But these sins of omission are less 
objectionable than Mr. Talfourd's comments, his needless ex- 
planations, his efforts to impound Lamb's vagrant fancies and 
to convince the public that he never said a foolish thing, 
violated conventional proprieties, or expressed an unfavora- 
ble opinion of a worthy man, — all the lawyer's red tape and 
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the school-girl's blue ribbons which he has tied around the 
unarranged, incorrectly printed, and misdated or undated let- 
ters. Equally distasteful are the persistent endeavors of the 
biographers and reviewers to save in Lamb's name witticisms 
that would be damned on their own merits, and the tiresome 
repetitions, under pretence that they have never before been 
accurately reported, of Lamb's few good sayings. 

Lamb's masterpieces are his essays and his letters, which 
should be considered together for the reason that they comple- 
ment each other. In some respects, Elia the essayist is supe- 
rior to Charles Lamb the correspondent ; in others, the writer 
for one friend's eye is more pleasing than the writer for the 
public. Sometimes his mind looks best in its " quotidian 
undress and relaxation," and sometimes in its richer and bet- 
ter-fitting suit of ceremony. In the letters are found the 
germs of most of the essays, as well as a number of spores that 
never developed into essays ; and in a few cases, as in the let- 
ters to Manning in China and to Barron Field in Australia, 
which suggested Elia's " Distant Correspondents," the earliest 
stage of growth is the most agreeable. The essays are as auto- 
biographical as the letters. The former embrace reminiscences 
of the writer's childhood ; the latter carry him through the val- 
ley of the shadow of sentimentality in love, poetry, and religion, 
and into the " vale of deliberate senectitude," and both alike 
record his experiences and observations during the thirty years' 
interval. Together they show that Lamb's virtues were weaned 
early in life. He had a man's head upon the shoulders of a boy 
of twenty-two, and a boy's heart in the bosom of a man of sixty. 
At twenty-two he was the same Charles Lamb as at sixty, had 
the same tastes, the same caprices, the same feelings, and ex- 
pressed himself after the same fashion, and sometimes in the 
same language. He is at all periods fond of arraying a lie in 
the austerity of truth, and a truth in the Joseph's-coat of false- 
hood. He plays tricks upon Hood as he did upon Manning 
twenty years before, and ends pages of nonsense at fifty as 
he did those written at thirty with a child's apology, " I 'm 
only making believe." He passed through as many moods in 
an hour as in a decade. He loved London while living with 
his father in the Temple precisely as he loved it when he came 
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back to the metropolis from Wordsworth's lakes and mountains, 
or when he longed for the " sweet security of streets," while 
taking " purposeless walks " in the " little teasing " suburbs 
where he ended his days. Friends, books, places, whims, 
once adopted, are his for life. The only exception we have 
met with is his taste for roast pig, which, in his very last com- 
munication to the public, he declares that he has outgrown ; 
but this admission occurs in a letter of thanks for a basket 
of game, and may have been made out of compliment to the 
donor. We never ask at what age he wrote a letter or an 
essay, so similar are the productions of his pen. " I never 
knew a man," says Mr. Procter, " upon whom Time wrought 
so little." His life is not a series of epochs, nor is his character 
a succession of superposed growths, of which one dies as the 
next arrives ; but the whole man lives in each moment, — a 
fact not to be accounted for by the lack of stirring events in 
his history. For it is not circumstances that make a man old. 
The fault is in himself, not in his stars. Lamb's " armor 
against fate " was his imagination, which, though not compe- 
tent to the creation of character, to the invention of incident, 
or to the dramatic employment of such characters and inci- 
dents as were at its disposal, was able to throw the light that 
never was on sea or land over ordinary experiences, and also 
to make the " majesties of the ideal world " familiar. " He 
stands" — as he said of Munden, the comic actor — "won- 
dering, like primeval man, with the sun and stars about him. 
Who, like him, can throw, or ever attempted to throw, a pre- 
ternatural interest over the commonest objects ? A beggar in 
the hands of Michel Angelo, says Fuseli, rose the Patriarch of 
Poverty. So his gusto antiquates and ennobles what it touches. 
His most fantastical gestures are the grand ideal of force. He 
seems as though he belonged to the earliest and the stateliest 
age of Comedy, when, instead of superficial foibles and the 
airy varieties of fashion, she had the grand asperities of man 
to work on, when her grotesque images had something roman- 
tic about them, and when humor and parody were themselves 
heroic. His expressions of feeling and bursts of enthusiasm 
are among the most genuine which we have ever felt. They 
seem to come up from a depth of emotion in the heart." 
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These paragraphs might have been written of Lamb himself, 
so accurately do they describe his faculty. He " antiquates 
and ennobles whatever he touches," from the maiden aunt, 
whom his childish imagination identified with the witch of En- 
dor, to the " almost clergy imps " of chimney-sweepers ; from 
pedagogue Bird, the strange figures " upon whose flowered 
India gown were interpreted by the boys into hieroglyphics of 
pain and suffering," to Sarah Battle, who lived to play whist, 
and " rarely unbent her mind over a book " ; from the cross- 
grained maid of all wort, who, " with all her airs, was yet a 
home-piece of furniture, a record of better days," to Bridg- 
et's visit to the farmer's wife, " like the meeting of the two 
Scriptural cousins " ; from the solitary church at Hastings, 
" like the first idea of a church before parishioners were thought 
of," to the caves where our unlanterned ancestors " grumbled 
at one another in the dark." Read what Lamb says of Lon- 
don, of Skiddaw and Helvellyn, or of his first sight of the sea ; 
read the paragraph in which he sums up the little things that 
made life dear to him, the many passages in which a child's 
experiences and feelings are depicted, the essay that defines 
with as much truth as pathos the bachelor's relation to mar- 
ried people and their families, the essay which exposes the af- 
fectation of " modern gallantry," or those which set forth 
the pleasures of convalescence, the privations of idleness, the 
ennui of wealth ; read the letters about a boarding-house, a 
common cold, the headache after a debauch, the " dislocation 
of comfort implied in what we call moving" ; — open the vol- 
umes where you please, and you will come upon a page or a 
sentence which contains real poetry. The satirist, as Coleridge 
said of Hogarth, " never extinguished that love of beauty which 
belonged to him as a poet, and which, even when the attention 
is no longer consciously directed to the cause of this feeling, 
still blends its tenderness with our laughter, and thus prevents 
the instructive .merriment at the whims of nature or the foibles 
or humors of our fellow-men from degenerating into the heart- 
poison of contempt or hatred." 

It was Lamb's imagination which irradiated a life differing 
from that of his fellow-clerks only in the painful circumstances 
connected with his sister's malady ; which relieved the mo- 
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notony of the " desk's dead wood," and the more oppressive 
monotony of uncongenial visitors ; which lit up a poor man's 
home and a poor man's simple pleasures ; which elevated one 
human being's idiosyncrasies almost to the dignity of laws of 
nature. It was his imagination which gave him that " rare 
sympathy with childhood" which a genial writer declares to 
be his chief charm. He possessed the power of returning, at 
will, to the heaven that lies about us in our infancy ; or rather 
he never, except during the period of adolescence, travelled far 
away from it. He resents " the impertinences of manhood," 
and cannot understand why everything should be " mannish." 
The impressions of infancy were " burnt into " him. He does 
not philosophize about childhood with Wordsworth, nor exhibit 
infant phenomenons with Dickens, but is a child, looks at the 
world through a child's eyes, has his night fears, his day-dreams, 
his attachments, his repulsions, his awe of the unknown, and 
his shrinking from the unfamiliar. The pleasures tasted in 
boyhood still tickle his palate ; the peccadilloes of which he was 
then guilty still demand absolution. Lamenting the death of 
one who had been his friend and his father's friend, he whim- 
pers, " I have none to call me Charley now." Mr. Procter 
says that at forty he called the stately servant, who stood be- 
hind his chair at Mr. Rogers's breakfast-table, " terrible." He 
likes to hear the boys playing beneath his window as he writes. 
He exclaims with them against the destruction of the old sun- 
dial and fountains of the Temple. Finding a dozen children de- 
vouring a pastry-cook's stock with their eyes, he invites them 
to share a more substantial feast with him. He sits on a door- 
step with Sheridan Knowles's little girl, to see a Punch and 
Judy show. He puts himself under the orders of "Wordsworth's 
son when he comes to London, and writes long letters to the 
father about " "William Minor's " doings. He performs a prom- 
ise to take charge of a school in the master's absence, by giving 
the boys a holiday. To the last he had a boy's fondness for 
good things to eat, for brilliant shop-windows, for fairy-tales, 
and for practical jokes, — a boy's horror of dull moralizing, a 
boy's hatred of the artificial and the conventional, and a boy's 
frankness of speech. 

It was Lamb's imagination, also, which enabled him to enter 
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so completely into the spirit of the old English writers, that 
he has heen called " a living anachronism, a seventeenth-cen- 
tury man, mislaid and brought to light two hundred years 
too late." His contemporaries were upon his shelves. He 
would kiss Chapman's Homer or Fuller. " How do you know 
them apart ? " asked a stranger, surprised to observe that 
the strong-backed volumes, of which many had been rebound 
or patched by " a wizened old cobbler," were not lettered 
upon the back. " How does a shepherd know his sheep ? " 
was the characteristic reply. He was affected by ' a gap in 
the bookcase, as others are by a vacant chair at table. But 
there was little bibliomania in his feeling. Only Chaucer was 
in black-letter, and no work was prized solely for its rarity. 
His affection for most of his favorites had been born in the 
closet, where Mary and he " browsed upon the fair and whole- 
some pasturage " of an old library. There his mind acquired 
that antique coloring which tinged all its products. There he 
imbibed many of the prepossessions and prejudices which made 
him Charles Lamb. He had much more in common with the 
men the productions of whose genius he assimilated, than with 
the authors of his own generation, — much more of the spirit 
of the seventeenth than of the nineteenth century. He felt the 
old Grub Street contempt for tailors. Dread mingled with his 
dislike of Jews, as in the Dark Ages. He inherited from Swift 
and Johnson, from the days of Elizabeth, from the wars of the 
Pretender, an " imperfect sympathy " with Scotchmen, whose 
merits and defects were alike opposed to his own. His sole 
interest in the victory at Leipsic lay in the fact that it brought 
Cossacks to London, and enabled him to see the Hetman Pla- 
tow, whose " sublime ugliness " was " delectable." The French 
Revolution found in him neither friend nor foe. " I can make 
the Revolution [of 1688] present to me," he writes Manning ; 
" the French Revolution, by a converse perversity in my nature, 
I fling as far from me." The Napoleonic wars, fought from 
beginning to end during his lifetime, attracted his attention less 
than a game of whist. He was " sorry for the death of Nelson, 
— the only pretence of a great man we had." But he also 
says, " Bonaparte is a fine fellow, and I should n't mind stand- 
ing bareheaded to do him service in his fall." He was without 
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sympathy in the philanthropic movements which seem to most 
men the glory of this century, and was opposed to systematic 
henevolence, because it brought about the " decay of beggars." 
He spoke of distant regions like a man born before Columbus. 
The idea which pervades his essay on " Distant Correspond- 
ents " and his letters to travelling friends, fantastic as it seems 
to many readers, whimsical as are some of the shapes it takes, 
corresponded to a genuine feeling. He had no taste for public 
lectures, and did not enjoy even those of his friend Coleridge. 
He had the speechlessness of Hawthorne. Being toasted at a 
dinner given in his honor at the London Tavern, " Gentlemen," 
he began, and there stopped. He says that he was not " cut out 
for a public functionary," and had " a horror, which amounted 
to a foible, of looking like anything important and parochial, and 
a general aversion from being treated like a grave or respectable 
character." He was antipathetic to " official heaven-expound- 
ers," as he called clergymen, to reviewers, and to heads of bu- 
reaus. " There seemed to be," he writes Mrs. Wordsworth, " a 
great gulf of inexplicable moral antipathies and distances be- 
tween me and that gentleman concerned in the stamp-office 
whom I so strangely recoiled from at Haydon's. I think I had 
an instinct that he was the head of an office. I hate all such 
people, — accountants' deputy-accountants. The dear abstract 
notion of the East India Company, as long as she is unseen, is 
pretty, rather poetical ; but, as she makes herself manifest by 
the persons of such beasts, I loathe and detest her as the scar- 
let what-do-you-call-her of Babylon." Perhaps this is the same 
comptroller of stamps whom he treated with strange discour- 
tesy, according to a story related by Haydon. The official 
having, in the simplicity of his heart, asked Wordsworth 
whether " Milton was not a great genius," Lamb gravely rose, 
and, advancing toward the querist, candle in hand, requested 
permission to examine his phrenological development. And at 
every subsequent remark of the poor comptroller, he shouted, 

" Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John 
Went to bed with his breeches on." 

He knew nothing of the discoveries of modern science, ab- 
horred modern methods of instruction and investigation, and 
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called himself a " matter-of-lie " man, in contradistinction from 
" matter-of-fact " people. In the essay on " The Old and the 
New Schoolmaster," he says : " In everything that relates to 
science, I am a whole encyclopaedia behind the rest of the 
world. Not that I affect ignorance, but my head has not 
many mansions, nor spacious ; and I have been obliged to fill 
it with such cabinet curiosities as it can bear without aching. 
There is nothing I dread so much as the being left alone for 
a quarter of an hour with a sensible, well-informed man, who 
does not know me." He goes on to recount his sufferings 
upon the rack where he was stretched by a fellow-passenger 
in a stage-coach, who apparently took " no interest in his in- 
quiries for their own sake, but felt bound in some way to seek 
after knowledge." A lawyer who read Virgil because a bar- 
rister ought to know Latin awakens his amused wonder. A 
blue-stocking having put him to flight on their first interview, 
he prepares himself for the second. " I crowd cotton in my 
ears ; I read all the reviews and magazines of the past month 
against the dreadful meeting; and I hope by these means to 
cut a tolerable second-rate figure." He rated female authors 
below actresses, and called Mrs. Inchbald " the only endurable 
clever woman" he knew. He disliked close-bargainers, misers, 
bankrupts, and whatever savored of the money-making spirit of 
the age. 

The want of sympathy of this " boy-man " of the seventeenth 
century with the generation in which he happened to be born 
has alienated many who might otherwise have been drawn 
towards him. He has been blamed for his indifference to 
schemes of philanthropy, — a reproach which might as appro- 
priately be addressed to Sir Philip Sidney. De Quincey com- 
plains that he had no ears for the cannon of Waterloo ; but 
he was no more deaf to them than was Sir Thomas Browne. 
Southey regretted that his essays did not manifest a " sounder 
religious feeling " ; and it is true that he deviated into a con- 
ventional religiosity only during his short love-period, in the 
letters written during which period sectarians have found what 
they call proofs of early piety. But his later writings, if less 
stuffed with good words than these colorless productions, are 
fuller of what he denominates " silent Scripture." One re- 
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viewer is shocked at the immoral doctrines advanced in the 
essay upon the Comedies of Congreve ; yet the scope of Lamb's 
argument is to show that these plays are harmless, for the rea- 
son that the personages are beings of another world, whose 
actions are neither for example nor for warning, being alien 
to us, as were the heroes of the Pirate's Own Book to Mar- 
jorie Fleming, or as are the intrigues of an opera to a well- 
regulated mind. Of all the forms of cant, Lamb hated the 
moral form most strongly. It was in speaking of the rejec- 
tion of " The Gypsy's Malison " by an annual, on the ground 
that it would " shock mothers," that he anathematized this 
" cursed, canting, unmasculine age," and declared that he would 
" write for antiquity." He was, by the uniform testimony of 
his friends as well as of his writings, purity itself. " Nothing 
left a stain," said Coleridge, " on that gentle creature's mind, 
which looked upon the degraded men and things around him 
like moonshine on a dunghill, which shines and takes no pol- 
lution. All things are shadows to him, except those which 
move his affections." 

Some persons of robust intellect, who consider it a sign of 
weakness to like this author, have ventured to charge Lamb with 
" brutality," — an accusation which mainly rests upon a single 
passage in the Essays and upon two reported sayings. The first 
part of the essay upon " Poor Eelations " indicates, say these 
critics, a hardness of heart toward a class of people whose mis- 
fortunes it does not lie in their own power to remedy, and who 
are abused either because the writer has suffered from their 
demands upon his hospitality, or because, not knowing them per- 
sonally, he considers them fair game, and hopes to make capital 
for himself by attacking a nuisance very common in England. 
Without stopping to remark upon the inconsistency with Lamb's 
character of the motives imputed to him, or upon the uncertain- 
ty of hasty judgments in the case of a man who made frequent 
use of " that dangerous figure irony," — italicized in " New 
Year's Eve " as the crowning pleasure of his life, — and whose 
best friends never quite knew whether he were speaking in jest 
or in earnest, we confine our attention to the essay itself. It is 
true that the poor relation is considered from the rich man's 
point of observation ; but ridicule is directed, not to his penury, 
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but to his dependence and his ostentatious insistence upon it, 
without due consideration for the host's pride of position, which, 
however foolish, is no more so than his own pride of humility, 
or his envy of those above him, — to gaucheries that are rem- 
ediable, and to the petty modes of annoyance with which an 
inferior consoles himself for his fate. The poor relation, who 
should chance to read the essay, might be wounded at first, 
but would, if a sensible man, profit by it. If he read it through, 
he would find the writer admitting that it was begun half in 
jest, and concluding with a sketch of the poor relation who was 
an honored guest at his father's table. He would perceive that 
Lamb had, at the outset, regarded the subject, as is his wont, 
from an unusual — for a kind-hearted man — point of view, and 
had presented so much of truth as was visible from that side. 
If he searched Lamb's writings, he would find him saying that 
he would rather be a beggar than " a retainer to the great, or a 
poor relation," and blaming Sheridan for making even Joseph 
Surface, in " The School for Scandal," refuse a pittance to a 
person of this class. And if he searched his biography, he 
would learn how generously he treated all who looked to him 
for assistance, whether it were the poor aunt who was imposed 
upon him by a rich relative at a time when his salary was 
barely enough to keep his sister and himself alive, or his old 
schoolmistress, whom he pensioned till her death. The anec- 
dotes relied upon are as follows. A female magpie interlarded 
her praises of somebody with the exclamation, " I know him ; I 
know him." " I don't," retorted Lamb, out of patience, " but 
d — n him, at a venture." On another occasion he declared 

that he hated Mr. . "But you don't know him." "That's 

the reason I hate him. I never could hate anybody I knew." 
But these speeches only indicate that Lamb's repugnance to 
strangers was equally strong with his attachment to friends. 
Lamb's timidity and self-distrust were, undoubtedly, imper- 
fections. But a man who was remarkable for " gracious conde- 
scension to inferior intellects," even when they came in " the 
form of reading men"; for a cordial reception of the bores 
whose visits unstrung his nervous system, only paralleled by 
that extended by our own Abraham Lincoln to their American 
brethren ; for a tolerance in matters of opinion and a charity in 
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matters of conduct which often put his friends to the blush, as 
when he declared to Talfourd, astonished at his wish to meet at 
dinner the infamous witnesses at Queen Caroline's trial, that he 
would " sit with anything but a hen or a tailor," — when he 
urged a young lady, who would have abandoned a wretched fam- 
ily on discovering that the father had been convicted of theft, 
to continue her charitable visits as if nothing had happened, re- 
marking, " I have a delicacy for a sheep-stealer," — when he 
reproved Bernard Barton for making invidious comparisons in 
his poems between noble actions, saying, " There are too few 
heroic things in this world to admit of our marshalling them in 
anxious etiquettes of precedence," — or when he interrupted 
even Wordsworth, who was joining in denunciations of a person 
reputed to lead a licentious life, with the rebuke, " Pretty fel- 
lows we are to abuse him on that score, when every one of us, 
on going out into the Strand, will make up to the first pretty 
girl he sees"; — a man who thus manifested sympathy with 
the outcast, the oppressed, the criminal, who entered like a 
brother into the home of the very poor, and described its mis- 
ery with a brother's tenderness, and who was loved as " no 
other literary man has been loved since Goldsmith," was not a 
brute, whatever else he may have been. Without going the 
length of saying, with De Quincey, that Lamb was a " Diogenes 
with the heart of a St. John," we may affirm that his faults 
were mainly those of a child, of a good man, born out of time, 
or of a humorist whose " conceptions," as he said of himself, 
" rose kindlier than his utterance, whom few understood, and 
who perhaps did not quite understand himself." 

" And you must love him ere tp you 
He shall seem worthy of your love." 

Beginning to discuss the sources of Lamb's imagination and 
of its influence upon his writings, we have been insensibly led to 
speak of his personal character, so thoroughly woven into one 
texture are his moral and intellectual qualities. The light of 
his genius fell no further than his limited sympathies extended, 
but was the light of life wherever it did fall. His affections 
inspired his imagination, and his imagination ennobled the 
objects of his affections. His wit, as has been said, " is not a 
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play upon words ; it is not the sudden exhibition of unexpected 
relations, but it is something wholly inseparable from the text- 
ure of his mind and his habits of association, and assuming all 
the outward forms of which language is capable. It is a subtile 
spirit, pervading all his writings, and reaching the reader's 
mind by a thousand different avenues. We can neither seize it 
nor escape from it." Fancy gave capricious variety to his style ; 
tenderness warmed, good sense sobered, and taste regulated 
it ; the old authors contributed, here and there, a word or an 
illustration ; but it was the imagination which fused all into a 
consistent whole. Instead of undertaking to compose a literary 
work out of such materials as he possessed, Lamb put himself 
with whatever belonged to him upon paper. A reader is less 
interested in the essays than in the essayist. Elia's letters to 
the public are as unaffected as Charles Lamb's letters to his 
friends, and differ from them chiefly in the circumstance that 
the writer's personal confidences are less detailed. In both he 
shows himself without reservation or disguise, — old-fashioned, 
brusque, perverse, paradoxical, approaching truth on a by-path, 
sincere and kindly. " Crude they are, I grant you," says Elia 
of his own writings ; " a sort of unlicked, incondite things, vil- 
lanously pranked out in an affected array of antique modes and 
phrases. They had not been his if they had been other than 
such ; and better it is that a writer should be natural in a self- 
pleasing quaintness, than to affect a naturalness (so called) 
that should be strange to him." Dr. Purness says that he laid 
down the Essays at first with a "mental ejaculation against 
the artificial taste of the times " ; but that, on reopening the 
volume years afterwards, he experienced " a new sense of the 
pleasures of reading." The relish for this species of olive is 
soon acquired. 

Lamb is nowhere dull, obscure, or magniloquent. His style, 
though suggestive of other styles, resembles that of no other 
writer,' as his physiognomy resembled that of no other man. 
His constructions are occasionally careless, and occasionally 
clogged with parentheses and qualifications. There is some- 
times an excess of short sentences, as if the writer suffered 
from the obstacle which impeded his conversation. " My pen 
stammers like my tongue," he said ; but as he warms to his 
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subject, long sentences are agreeably intermingled with short 
ones, the longest being perspicuous. He had studied suc- 
cessfully the art of transition. " A good writer," he says, 
" may be known by his pertinent use of connections. You 
cannot alter one conjunction without spoiling the sense ; it 
is a linked chain throughout. In your modern books, for the 
most part, the sentences in a page have the same connection 
with each other that marbles have in a bag, — they touch with- 
out adhering." In his own case, it is rarely possible to change 
to advantage the order of the sentences, and there is a neces- 
sity in the order of the paragraphs. His fondness for cutting 
a phrase short with an " &c," or a paragraph with a dash, 
(peculiarities that recall Sterne,) sprung in part from a ner- 
vous temperament, as his practice of giving only glimpses of 
truth sprung from the habit of doing everything by fits and 
starts, and as his leaving in the "naked honesty of prose" 
what others would have clothed in the radiant garments of 
poetry sprung from his horror of artifice and hypocrisy ; but 
he always had artistic purposes in view. De Quincey laments 
that he did not stretch his wings for a higher heaven ; but 
Lamb was less fond of lofty flights than the Opium-eater. He 
maintained, in his essay upon " The Barrenness of the Imagi- 
native Faculty in the Productions of Modern Art," that an 
artist should fix the attention on essentials. Hence, while a 
score of his essays occupy less space than one of " The Coun- 
try Parson's" performances, a paragraph often outvalues the 
whole stock of that dealer in the old clothes of literature. 

Talfourd's attempt, in the " Final Memorials," to compare 
the dinners at Holland House with the suppers at No. 4 Inner 
Temple Lane, is justly deemed infelicitous ; but a striking con- 
trast might be drawn between the host at the Temple and one 
of Lady Holland's most brilliant guests. Sydney Smith was a 
man of talent, common sense, acuteness, wit, who wrote " able 
reviews," worked for immediate objects, advocated practical 
reforms, was a man of his times. Many more bright speeches 
have been attributed to him than to Lamb, whose conceits 
needed the setting which he alone could give them. Smith's 
wit was communicable, for it was usually the brilliant expres- 
sion of a common thought. His published works are read less 
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and less, and his epigrams are passing into the service of dull 
men who possess good memories. But the best of Lamb's 
writings might have been written generations ago, and will be 
read generations to come. When Smith explodes antiquated 
fallacies, or unmasks imposing commonplaces, we admire the 
skill with which he smites a giant wrong, or whips off the head 
of a poor weed of an author ; but Lamb shows us how to ex- 
tract from the humble herbs, growing at every cottage door, 
antidotes for our sorrows; and how, while laughing at what 
is absurd, to discern what is beautiful in familiar objects, and 
to love what is lovely in the men and women of our acquaint- 
ance. Each lived and moved in a narrow circle, — Smith in 
the arena of party politics, Lamb in the fairy ring traced by 
his unique genius. Each failed to appreciate objects outside 
of his experience, — Smith because they were to him hostile 
realities, Lamb because they were to him unsubstantial forms. 
Both had rare endowments, but Lamb possessed the vision and 
the faculty divine. 



Art. IV. — 1. Reports of the Delaware and Raritan Canal 
Company, and the Camden and Amboy Transportation Com- 
pany, from 1833 to 1866. 

2. Laws of New Jersey, and Proceedings of the Legislature of 
New Jersey, from 1786 to 1866. 

3. Letters to the People of New Jersey. By a Citizen of Bur- 
lington. 1848. 

4. The Review of an Address of the Joint Board of Directors 
of the Delaware and Raritan Canal and Camden and Amboy 
Railroad Companies. By the same. 1848. 

5. The Railroad Monopoly. By the same. 1849. 

6. Pamphlets by Ingersoll, Latham, Jackson, Seward, " Nor- 
man," etc., etc. 1834-64. 

While the engrossing problem of the present hour is indubi- 
tably that of Southern restoration, there are nevertheless sev- 
eral secondary questions which crowd the antechamber of pub- 
lic discussion, and eagerly await their turn for final settlement. 



